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Editorial Comment 


This Year May Be Different 


HE year 1937 was not undistinguished 

in the field of local government. The 
need for public services, which is apparent 
enough in normal times, was magnified a 
hundredfold in time of disaster. The river 
valley floods early in the year led many 
cities to adopt administrative plans for meet- 
ing quickly and effectively any public dis- 
aster. Next came the wave of sit-down 
strikes which proved to be real trouble mak- 
ers for police departments. Where the local 
government refrained from taking sides and 
encouraged employees and employers to 
work out their differences peaceably, the 
prestige of the government remained high. 
Several cities established municipal labor 
relations boards. 

At the beginning of the year we were in a 
period of rising prosperity, with rapidly in- 
creasing commodity prices. Municipal fi- 
nances generally were in a much improved 
condition at least on the surface. Municipal 
bond prices reached an all-time high, relief 
rolls were considerably reduced, cities re- 
placed much obsolete and worn-out equip- 
ment, some cities made use of federal 
income tax returns in checking personal 
property assessments, municipalities were de- 
clared exempt from federal excise taxes, 


Massachusetts rejected a tax limit law, sev- 
eral cities undertook the sale of delinquent 
tax lands, three-fourths of the 310 cities 
over 30,000 population collected taxes under 
installment plans, several cities made sav- 
ings by calling bonds prior to maturity, a 
new federal municipal bankruptcy act was 
passed, and one city over 50,000 made the 
headlines by becoming debt free. But over- 
all tax limits in some states, particularly in 
Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia, with in- 
creasing relief loads near the end of the 
year, played havoc with municipal finances. 
Beginning in October, commodity prices took 
a drop, unemployment increased, interest 
and labor costs increased, tax collection lost 
the four-year upward trend, and the local 
government revenue situation in general 
again became unsatisfactory. 

The financing of relief was one of the 
major problems of the year because in many 
states the load was thrown back upon mu- 
nicipalities. With the liquidation of PWA, 
cities not only lost one source of employing 
their jobless but found that they must gear 
future public works improvements into a 
regular municipally financed program. Some 
cities continued to borrow money for relief, 
some voted special tax levies, some sought 
new sources of revenue, and nearly all had to 
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take funds from other operating depart- 
ments. Continued federal support, with its 
attendant question of distribution of the 
whole burden, its administration and stand- 
ards, still faces all levels of government. 
The merit system was adopted in many 
cities and extended in others to include all 
employees. Over 660 cities and about 170 
counties now employ their personnel on a 
merit basis. In at least 200 cities the merit 
systems are administered by the state or 
other outside agencies, noteworthy develop- 
ments having been made along this line in 
California, New Jersey, and North Dakota. 
How to establish pension systems for all 
municipal employees on a sound actuarial 
basis was perhaps the personnel problem of 
most concern to municipal officials. The ex- 
tent to which in-service training has devel- 
oped is indicated by the fact that’in 1937 
schools for training firemen were held in 25 
states as compared to schools in two states 
in 1925. New impetus was given to the in- 
service training movement with the alloca- 
tion by the federal government of funds un- 
der the George-Deen Act. The end of the 
year found over 200 subscribers, 90 per cent 
of whom are public officials, enrolled in the 
municipal administration extension courses 
of the Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration. Many credit unions were 
established, one large city adopted a health 
insurance plan for its employees, and salary 
restorations became general over the country. 
Cities in 30 states that have housing au- 
thority enabling laws were empowered to go 
ahead with slum clearance and low-rent 
housing projects. The automobile house- 
trailer created many new problems, and over 
50 cities passed ordinances to limit the stay- 
ing period, to regulate sanitation, and in a 
few cases to arrange for police protection 
and other ordinary municipal services. Many 
cities were in a quandary as to financing im- 
provements and maintenance of municipal 
airports. Facilities provided several years 


ago have in many instances become obsolete. 

The National Resources Committee com- 
pleted the first national study of urbanism as 
represented in the report, Our Cities. The 
first experiment in building a planned city 
from “scratch” was launched by the federal 
government when “‘first settlers” moved into 
Greenbelt, Maryland. The first foreign- 
trade zones were opened in the cities of 
New York and Mobile. There was an in- 
crease in the number of cities with municipal 
liquor stores in several states; a concerted 
attack was made on unnecessary noise and 
smoke in some cities; adult civic education 
through public forum meetings was spon- 
sored by the federal government; the use 
of PR in local elections was made possible 
in Massachusetts and New York; the oper- 
ation of municipal water works was held by 
the United States Supreme Court to be a 
governmental function; and several large 
cities, with encouragement from the federal 
government, undertook campaigns to combat 
syphilis and pneumonia. 

Practically all cities were faced with the 
problem of reducing automobile traffic acci- 
dents and providing parking areas. The 
drunken driver and speeding were points of 
attack. About two score cities set up ac- 
cident prevention bureaus in their police de- 
partments and many cities installed two-way 
police radio systems. A number of cities 
installed parking meters, a few cities estab- 
lished municipal parking lots, and several 
cities considered requiring private businesses 
to provide parking space for patrons. 

As we look ahead, we have a feeling that 
this year will be different and better for local 
government. Past experience suggests that 
it probably won’t. Generally all we can ex- 
pect is a fifty-fifty break. Congenital op- 
timists that we are, we hitch our wagons to 
the stars but keep our. end-gates fastened. 
Progress made in 1937 is in a sense a meas- 
ure of the work that remains to be done. 
There is no ground for complacency. 


(Fa) 
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Lessons in Handling Welfare Problems 


Reported by RALPH E. SPEAR* 
Consultant, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 


Employing commercial credit agencies to investigate relief cases 
aroused the liveliest discussion at the recent APWA conference. 


and local—met for the second time to 

discuss common administrative prob- 
lems at the second annual round table con- 
ference of the American Public Welfare 
Association held in Washington, D. C., in 
December, 1937. The meetings drew an at- 
tendance of over six hundred people from 46 
states, most of whom were concerned with 
discussing the administrative phases of pub- 
lic welfare work. 

Attention was given to such questions as: 
staff development through in-service train- 
ing; other problems of personnel administra- 
tion; financing problems, both as _ to 
resources and administrative methods; rela- 
tionships between social insurance and pub- 
lic assistance programs; the administration 
of public assistance; provision of facilities 
for public medical care of the needy; and 
practical working relationships between 
agencies in one state and those in another. 
An innovation at this conference was the 
provision for three all-day sessions, without 
planned programs, where state administra- 
tors, local administrators, and state and 
local board members could meet as homo- 
geneous groups to discuss what they found 
to be currently of outstanding importance. 


or welfare officials—federal, state, 


INTEGRATION OF SERVICES 


More than 75 local welfare administrators 
from all over the country, meeting for the 
first time as a group, found many interest- 
ing matters to discuss. At the morning ses- 
sion, the question of integration of the vari- 
ous welfare programs and services was 


*Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Spear received an M. S. 
degree, 1935, Syracuse University; conducted a 
survey of public health administration in New 
Hampshire for the New Hampshire Foundation; 
and since November, 1935, has been in his present 
position. 
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raised. A few of the administrators present 
felt that a distinction between old age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, and the 
other categorical programs should be main- 
tained, since those programs were set up to 
guarantee higher standards of care for spe- 
cial groups. One or two others saw some 
administrative advantage in generalizing 
local programs—i.e., having one case worker 
handle all types of cases within a given 
geographical area—but felt that the task of 
becoming familiar with all eligibility require- 
ments would be too great for most of the 
workers. Those who held to these two 
points of view could see some advantages 
in integrating services in one department, 
but did not seem to regard such a move as 
being vitally necessary. 

The majority of the group, however, felt 
that unified direction of program is of out- 
standing importance and that real advan- 
tages will accrue to clients, the public, and 
the administrator from integration and the 
development of undifferentiated, or general- 
ized, case loads. Under this plan, distinc- 
tions between old age assistance and general 
relief, for example, will be reduced to book- 
keeping problems, so that reimbursable 
items may be presented to the state agencies 
in proper form. A sort of compromise was 
reported to be the practice in the city of 
St. Paul and the county of Ramsey, where 
case workers ordinarily carry specialized 
case loads. In those households where serv- 
ice is being rendered under two or more pro- 
grams, a single worker assumes responsibility 
for all cases. In New York City, on the 
other hand, a completely undifferentiated 
case load approach is being developed in 
conjunction with a district organization sim- 
ilar to that of the health department. To 
date, activity along this line has been re- 
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stricted, experimentally, to Staten Island, 
where a public welfare center has been set 
up. It is felt that those in need of assistance 
or service will be better served by having 
available in one place all that the public 
welfare agency has to offer. Local adminis- 
trators at the conference expressed consider- 
able interest in the New York developments, 
and indicated that they would be watching 
them closely. 


PERSONNEL STANDARDS 


The group assembled at the local adminis- 
trators’ meeting discussed with some appre- 
hension the movement in two or three states 
in the direction of abandoning such gains as 
have been made for higher standards of pub- 
lic welfare personnel. The recent organiza- 
tion act in Pennsylvania, with the specific 
legal provision that no weight shaW be given 
to educational qualifications in the selection 
of personnel, was cited as an example of a 
legislative blow at the ideal of a profes- 
sionalized service. 

There was some feeling in the group that 
the imposition of personnel standards by 
state and federal governments constitutes 
interference with the proper area of local 
administration. Most of those present ad- 
mitted, however, that the funds contributed 
by the state and federal governments gave 
them the right to insist on certain minimum 
standards. An unusual situation was re- 
ported in California, where the state consti- 
tution leaves control over personnel stand- 
ards to the counties, thus making it difficult 
for the state to work out a plan for ac- 
ceptable minimum standards. 

Several of the administrators from eastern 
cities stressed the advantages of having per- 
sonnel matters handled by a civil service 
agency, pointing out that merit principles 
are more securely achieved through the de- 
vice of a general merit system agency than 
through special provisions for the public 
welfare agency alone. Furthermore, profes- 
sional skill in personnel procedure is more 
likely to be available in a staff agency than 
in a line agency. 


CREDIT INVESTIGATION OF RELIEF CASES 
The liveliest discussion of the day for the 
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local administrators was provoked by a con- 
sideration of the experience of a few cities 
with commercial credit organizations em- 
ployed to investigate relief cases. The 
group was told that the commercial firms 
had been paid $3.00 per case to conduct 
the investigations; that in many instances 
people with no previous experience even as 
credit investigators had been employed lo- 
cally to “purge the relief rolls”; and that, 
until strong protests developed, these in- 
vestigators had been falsely representing 
themselves as potential purchasers of small 
businesses, etc., thus encouraging a rather 
exaggerated picture of client assets. An 
administrator present whose department had 
been thus under fire pointed out, however, 
that in his city the credit concern had been 
led to adopt these measures more through 
ignorance of sound social practice than 
through any unreasonable attitude, and that 
the officers of the concern were amenable to 
suggestions and criticism. 

When the question was raised as to 
whether or not such investigations paid for 
themselves in savings to the cities, a twofold 
denial was forthcoming. One official pointed 
out that it is always possible to save money 
by failing to perform the function for which 
relief agencies are set up—the distribution 
of aid to the needy. Another took the oc- 
casion to read a newspaper account of the 
investigation results in one large city. The 
account showed that in staff time and fees 
to the credit agency, the investigation cost 
$28,000, while the resultant savings 
amounted to only about $24,000 at the most 
liberal estimate. The account concluded 
with the statement that the only real benefits 
accruing to the city were that it demon- 
strated that waste was negligible in the local 
relief administration and that less than one 
per cent of the total amount of relief went 
to cases that were even questionable. 

Another administrator pointed out that 
the morale of the public welfare staff had 
been seriously damaged in such an investiga- 
tion as a result of having their functions 
periodically taken over without notice by 
the credit investigating staff, and that the 
confidence of large numbers of clients in 
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case workers was lowered as a result of the 
investigational methods employed by the 
credit agency staff. 

While not all the cities having had such 
credit investigations were represented at the 
meeting, an administrator spoke of reports 
of one city that had realized 
great savings since the credit 
concern investigated the finan- 
cial situation of relatives, 
which the case workers neg- 
lected to do. Several of the 
others present quickly pointed 
out that such neglect on the 
part of professional case work- 
ers could only be the result of 
individual case loads so high as 
to make adequate investigation 
impossible. 

After more than an hour of 
discussion, the group concluded: 

That the average public 
welfare agency, with its nor- 
mal high turnover of cases, clears doubt- 
ful cases more quickly than the average 
credit concern could; 

That public welfare agencies having 
sufficient funds for administration consult 
as a matter of routine all significant 
sources of credit information; 

That the employment of a credit con- 
cern by any city agency other than the 
welfare department is likely to result in 
serious damage to staff morale; 

That any public welfare agency having 
sufficient funds to employ a credit con- 
cern can more economically achieve the 
same result by enlarging the regular 
agency staff and lowering individual case 
loads; 

That the constructive program of a pub- 
lic welfare agency is endangered by the 
type of approach to be expected from 
independent credit investigators; and 

That public welfare agencies should not 
have as their primary objective the saving 
of dollars at the expense of the necessary 
aid and service for the rendering of which 
they were established. 
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FINANCING PuBLIC WELFARE 

Of vital interest to welfare administrators 
was the discussion of “Financing Public 
Welfare.” A system of federal levies of all 
major taxes with distribution of revenues to 
regions, states, cities, and other local 
branches of government was 
suggested, but found little favor 
with the group. It was felt that 
the advantages of such a system 
could be realized under a sys- 
tem of grants-in-aid with broad 
and general supervisory activi- 
ties, with the details left to the 
local governments. It was rec- 
ognized that such a system 
would involve better co-ordi- 
nated and more effective local 
government than now obtains 
in far too many localities. 

The major conclusions of 
the group were that the pri- 
mary needs for satisfactory 
financing are for: 

Long-range social and economic plan- 
ning of work and of objectives; 

Long-range budgeting and financial 
planning for all branches of govérnment; 

Prompt co-ordination of these two pro- 
grams properly adjusted to federal, region- 
al, state and local divisions of government; 

Effective and far-reaching adjustments 
and co-ordination of all taxes and revenues 
in res; ct to the areas of taxation and 
the governmental authorities levying and 
collecting taxes; and 

Elimination of the whole idea of ear- 
marked taxes. 

Other sessions of the three-day conference 
were concerned with similar discussions of 
the topics enumerated at the beginning of 
this article. Perhaps the most significant 
development of the entire conference was 
the definite impression gained that public 
welfare officials are, on a large scale, real- 
istically incorporating professional welfare 
work into the structure of government, and 
are soberly aware of the human responsibil- 
ities in this important public function. 








Measurement Standards in City Administration 


XII. Measurement of City Planning* 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and HERBERT A. SIMON 


Criteria are suggested for determining whether the city is 
soundly and logically developed. Evaluation of the efficiency 
of the improvement program is in the experimental stage. 


P NHE term “planning” has been applied 
in recent years to a broad range of ac- 
tivities. It is the objective of city 

planning to provide physical facilities suit- 

able to carry out the social, political, and 
economic functions of the planning area. 

The evaluation of planning is not a simple 

process. First, community conditions and 

needs must be studied. Then the’ extent to 
which these needs are being realized, or will 
be realized on the basis of the plan of de- 
velopment, must be measured. The criteria 
presented here will determine whether a 
community has been and is being properly 
or improperly developed; and will not meas- 
ure the quality of city planning administra- 
tion. The scope of the discussion will be 
limited to the activities which are commonly 
carried on by city planning commissions. 

These activities are widely diversified. They 

include: (1) collection of basic data con- 

cerning the community; (2) zoning for use, 
height, bulk, and area; (3) planning for 
transportation—highway facilities and tran- 

sit system; (4) subdivision regulation; (5) 

siting of recreation facilities—parks and 

parkways, playgrounds and playfields, and 
social centers; (6) planning for municipal 
utilities other than transit — whether pri- 
vately or publicly owned; (7) planning for 
location of public buildings—schools, fire 
and police stations, civic centers, and others; 

(8) housing and rehabilitation of blighted 

areas; and (9) long-range financial planning 

for public improvements. 


* For criticisms and suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of this article the authors are indebted to 
Walter H. Blucher and Paul Oppermann of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, and to 
L. Segoe, planning consultant. 


First, some general considerations. It is 
a commonplace in the discussion of problems 
of public administration that “jurisdictional 
areas” seldom correspond with “problem 
areas.” The “metropolitan region” concept 
is in part an attempt to divorce planning 
from jurisdictional lines and allow it to at- 
tack its problems as integrated wholes. The 
selection of a suitable planning area is fun- 
damental to the evaluation of planning. For 
most planning purposes the problem area will 
coincide rather closely with the metropolitan 
area as determined by the population and 
its distribution. It is necessary, of course, 
to plan not only for the area already de- 
veloped, but also for the area which is ex- 
pected to be developed in the course of the 
city’s growth. 

Planning is integrally related to the needs 
and conditions that exist within the planning 
area. And neither the planning process nor 
its evaluation will be any more accurate than 
the fundamertal data upon which they are 
based. The most important kinds of data 
are these: 

I. Natural features affecting the city: 
the physiography of its site and situation, 
its climate. 

II. Economic influences affecting the 
city. 

A. Its situation: its position in the econ- 
omy of the region in which it is situated, 
its dependency upon surrounding regions for 
trade, raw materials, etc., its relation to 
transportation facilities. 

B. Its site: importance of different kinds 
of economic activity in the city. 

III. Its people: population, geographical 
distribution of people, analysis by race, age, 
and sex. 


[6] 
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MEASUREMENT OF CITY PLANNING 7 


The picture must be seen not only as of 
the present time, but must be projected into 
the future as well. The factors are not in- 
dependent. Economic conditions will de- 
pend upon the natural factors, population 
will be affected by economic conditions and 
its distribution by zoning regulations. The 
latter in turn must be adapted to the prob- 
able needs of the community. 

Planning activities can therefore be evalu- 
ated through the accuracy of the informa- 
tion upon which they are based. The final 
evaluation of the data will be given only by 
the unfolding of events. The planning de- 
partment must carefully check the actual 
against the predicted if it is to improve the 
accuracy of its estimation and adapt its 
plans to changing conditions. 


ZONING 


Zoning is the regulation of land develop- 
ment by restriction of the kind and intensity 
of use. Its two important aspects are zoning 
for use and regulation of building height, 
bulk, and area. 

Zoning for use involves analysis of pres- 
ent and prospective land needs in the com- 
munity for different kinds of development. 
Therefore it must be based on (1) prediction 
of population growth and (2) a study of 
land needs of the population. A measuring 
stick that can be applied to the zoning plan 
at the time when it is formulated is a com- 
parison of the amount and percentage of 
land zoned to different uses with the amount 
and percentage of land in each of these uses 
at the present time, and the amount pre- 
dicted for various future dates. 

After the zoning plan has been in effect 
for some time its success can be gauged. 
What percentage of the zoned land conforms 
to the plan?’ What is the percentage of va- 
cant land in each zone? If the plan lays 
down only minimum standards, what is the 
percentage of restricted development in non- 
restricted zones? That is, what is the per- 
centage of single-family residences on land 
zoned to industrial uses? These criteria 


For a classification of land uses see Harland 
Bartholomew, Urban Land Uses. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. 


should give considerable insight into the suc- 
cess of the plan. 

The most common purposes of regulating 
height, bulk, and area of buildings are to 
prevent encroachment of a building upon 
the light, air, and amenities of surrounding 
developments and to regulate intensity of 
use. In its simplest form, regulation in- 
volves restriction of the maximum percentage 
of lot area which may be occupied by build- 
ings. Therefore, a first measure is the 
average percentage of lot area occupied by 
each class of development. When the 
height of buildings is regulated as well, the 
problem is more complicated. In that case 
a useful criterion is the average ratio of 
floor area to lot area of one-story buildings, 
two-story buildings, etc.” 

In residential districts intensity of use is 
an especially important criterion. A rough 
measure is the number of families per acre 
in one-family areas, two-family areas, and 
apartment areas. In larger cities where 
there is a great deal of variability in kinds 
of housing accommodations, density can be 
roughly measured by the square feet of resi- 
dential floor area per capita or per family, 
and the square feet of open space per capita. 

Transportation stands in close relation to 
the zoning plan. The highway needs of the 
city will be affected both by the relative lo- 
cations of residential, commercial, industrial, 
and recreational areas, and by the intensity 
of use of these areas. 

It will be seen that the zoning plan, on 
the one hand, is based directly upon the 
predictions of the population and economic 
growth of the community, and on the other 
hand, by restricting the type and intensity 
of use of land in the community, is a funda- 
mental factor in determining the need of 
the community for transportation, recrea- 
tion, school, and other facilities. Zoning oc- 
cupies a strategic position in the whole city 
planning structure. 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSIT 


Among the very important tasks of plan- 
ning in the modern city is the development 


*George B. Ford, Building, Height, Bulk, and 
Form. Harvard University Press, 1931. 
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of an adequate system of transportation by 
common carrier and highway. 

There are two considerations in evaluating 
a city’s transit system. First, is it accessible 
to the entire population? Second, how rapid 
and economical is commutation from homes 
to places of work and recreation? This 
suggests two kinds of indices: the percentage 
of the population within a given distance, 
say a quarter of a mile, of a street car or 
bus; and the cost and time of commutation 
for persons inhabiting different parts of the 
city. To use such indices it is necessary to 
know the present and predicted distribution 
of population, of factories and offices, and 
of recreation areas, as well as the riding 
habits of the people. The transportation 
system, then, must be integrally related to 
the city plan, to zoning, to public facilities, 
and to the concentration and distribution of 
population. The concentration of values 
and the development of transit facilities in 
a city are complementary factors affecting 
the congestion of transportation in the area. 

Methods of determining transportation 
needs on the basis of distribution of popula- 
tion are too complicated for more than a 
mere mention here. If the most important 
component of traffic is radial between out- 
lying sections and the central business dis- 
trict, then the adequacy of the transporta- 
tion can be roughly measured by the 
percentage of the population within 30 or 45 
minutes of the central district by common 
carrier or automobile, or the percentage that 
can reach the center of the city for a ten- 
cent fare or less. If cross-town transporta- 
tion is also important, more refined methods 
must be used. In the New York Regional 
Survey® for purpose of studying traffic, it was 
assumed that “the traffic radiating from any 
one district to all other districts in the area 
. . . is inversely proportional to the distance 
between the districts, and directly propor- 


> Harold M. Lewis and Ernest P. Goodrich, 
Highway Traffic in New York and Its Environs. 
Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs, En- 
gineering Series, Monograph Number One, 1925, 
p. 101. See also the companion study by Harold 
M. Lewis, The Transit and Transportation Prob- 
lem. Engineering Series, Monograph Number 
Two, 1926. 
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tional to the automobile ownership in the 
districts.” To use this method to predict 
highway needs, it is necessary (1) to predict 
population for each district, (2) to predict 
number of persons per automobile, (3) to 
estimate inter-district traffic on the basis of 
cars and distance. 


SITING OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Programs of construction may include 
such diverse developments as playgrounds 
and playfields, fire and police stations, 
sewers and water mains, and school build- 
ings. But from a planning standpoint, all 
such programs have a great deal in common. 
First, they are intended to meet certain 
needs. Second, these needs are not static, 
but usually dependent upon the population 
and economic development of the com- 
munity, and are therefore related to zoning 
in the same way as the transportation plan. 

The information needed in planning con- 
struction programs would include: estimates 
of present and future need for facilities, 
measurement of the present adequacy of 
facilities and the adequacy to be attained 
under any proposed development program, 
and the relative costs of alternative pro- 
grams. The method of measuring the ade- 
quacy of particular development programs 
may be briefly illustrated. The measure- 
ment of cost will be taken up later in this 
article. 

Water .system. The objective is to bring 
an adequate supply of water to each build- 
ing in the city. A number of criteria may 
be used. What percentage of the city is 
served by facilities? How do pumping 
capacity and capacity of distribution com- 
pare with demand for service, and demand 
anticipated on the basis of population 
changes? An analogous method can be used 
in studying other utilities. 

Playgrounds and schools. Playgrounds 
can be assumed to have an effective radius of 
one-quarter to one-half mile. The percent- 
age of the population within that distance 
of a playground is a measure of accomplish- 
ment. In addition certain space require- 
ments must be fulfilled. The adequacy of 
area of each playground can be measured by 
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dividing the area into the child population 
within a quarter-mile radius. If an area is 
served jointly by two playgrounds, half the 
child population should be used in comput- 
ing the space requirements of each play- 
ground. 

Portions of the city with insufficient play- 
ground space or unserved by playgrounds— 
and portions of the city with excessive space, 
as well—show need for modification of the 
playground plan. A similar analysis would 
measure the school building program,* the 
social center program, and similar develop- 
ments. 

Fire stations. In planning for fire sta- 
tions, the area and traffic conditions de- 
termine the effective radius, and the build- 
ing conditions reflect the need in any given 
area. Again, as much emphasis should be 
given to development of well-balanced facil- 
ities, as development of adequate facilities. 


SUBDIVISION REGULATION 


Most cities exercise some degree of con- 
trol over new developments. This power is 
often only advisory but in a few cases it 
extends to the approval of all proposed 
plats. In any case, the efficiency of platting 
can be gauged. First, what percentage of 
the area is to be devoted to lots, what per- 
centage to streets, to parks and parkways, 
and to other public uses? Second, what is 
the average and minimum street width? 
Third, what is the average and minimum 
area of lots in square feet? Is the platting 
consistent with the zoning plan? When the 
property is in full use, what will be the 
approximate density of population per 
square mile, and the acres of park per capita? 
A less tangible, but equally important, factor 
is street arrangement. Are the street sys- 
tems of plats integrated with the general 
traffic plan? Are there adequate provisions 
for through streets? Is through traffic di- 
verted from residential streets? 

As a measure of the soundness of sub- 
division development, a record of the num- 


*See for example Milwaukee Board of School 
Directors, A Five-Year Building and Future Sites 
Program, 1929, which lays out both a school and 
a playground program. 
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ber of lots subdivided should be kept, and 
this should be compared with the number of 
buildings erected on vacant lots. In this 
way the effect of control over subdivision 
through supervision of platting, and require- 
ment of the installation of utilities, can be 
gauged. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE OF PLANNING 


Thus far, planning has been discussed en- 
tirely in terms of results and the satisfac- 
tion of community needs. But the cost side 
of planning cannot be ignored. A thorough 
analysis of this problem cannot be attempted 
here, but a few of the most important ap- 
proaches to it can be outlined. 

Economies. The effectiveness of planning 
is sometimes measured by comparing the cost 
of actual developments with the hypothetical 
costs of such developments if they had been 
properly planned. Such an approach, though 
only slightly explored, seems to offer some 
possibilities. But it also suffers from serious 
restrictions: the difficulty in estimating the 
saving, the assumption that good planning 
could have foreseen all changes, the failure 
to relate construction programs to the limita- 
tions of financing, and the impossibility of 
using this technique for prediction as well 
as hindsight. 

Costs and benefits. A method of evaluat 
ing individual improvement programs is an 
engineering cost analysis similar to that used 
in appraising private construction projects. 
A profit and loss statement is drawn up. 
On the debit side are listed the cost items: 
cost of land, cost of construction, overhead 
charges, capitalized maintenance cost. On 
the credit side are listed the capitalized 
value of anticipated savings—in the case of 
highway construction, for instance, the sav- 
ings in motor vehicle operations due to elim- 
inations of grades and of delays. The principle 
asserted is that “expenditures for high- 
way construction or improvements are war- 
ranted to an amount commensurate with the 
money value of savings in cost of operation 
and of such other benefits to which a money 
value may be assigned . . . Unless the in- 
tangible benefits are of sufficient importance 
to influence the conditions, the money value 
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of the tangible benefits should be materially 
in excess of the cost of the project in order 
to make it worth while.”® 

This point of view is subject to criticism 
on a number of grounds. First, the costs 
and benefits are not chargeable to the same 
persons. The costs are governmental costs 
but the benefits are individual benefits. 
Second, the sum of the individual benefits 
need by no means be the same as the benefit 
to the community. Third, the intangible 
benefits usually are important and cannot be 
ignored. Fourth, the costs must be con- 
sidered not only in their relation to benefits 
but in their relation to general govern- 
mental finances. 

Debts and taxes. This last consideration 
suggests a third basis for studying the fi- 
nancial side of planning. What effect will 
the development program have upon the 
debt structure, and what effect will debts 
have upon taxes? This has been discussed 
in a previous article of this series.® 

Fixed charges. A fourth aspect of the 
finance picture that has not been much an- 
alyzed is the effect of the development pro- 
gram in increasing fixed charges for main- 
tenance and operation.’ A city operating 
services under tax limitation may undertake 
an extensive program of playground con- 
struction only to discover that it does not 
have the funds either to operate or to main- 
tain the facilities. 

Budgeting. It is not enough, then, to 
measure the benefits of a planning program 
to the community. It is necessary in ad- 


5 Sigvald Johannesson, Highway Economics. 
McGraw-Hill, 1931. p. 5 


* Ridley and Simon, “Measuring the City’s Fi- 
nancial Status and Administration.” Pustic 
MANAGEMENT, XIX (November, 1937), pp. 337, 
339. 


7West Virginia State Planning Department, 
Yardsticks for Social Planning. Bulletin No. 1, 
November, 1935. 


dition to place the plan in its proper relation 
to the complete budget of the city govern- 
ment and to follow a program that will be of 
greatest benefit to the community within the 
limits imposed by its finances. A program 
may be excellent in itself. But if it can be 
carried out only at the expense of other, 
more worthy projects, from a planning 
standpoint it is undesirable. Not only must 
benefits exceed costs, but first things must 
be put first and the improvement program 
adapted to the most urgent needs of the 
community. 
CoNCLUSIONS 


The measurement of planning is a task 
of infinite possibilities which have been only 
slightly explored. Fundamental to measure- 
ment is accurate information as a basis for 
studying community needs and trends. The 
accuracy of such information must be care- 
fully checked. 

On the basis of such information, the de- 
gree to which community needs are attained 
can be appraised for each plan. Success of 
zoning, platting, planning for transportation, 
planning for recreation, planning for public 
buildings and planning for utilities—are all 
measurable to a large extent. 

The cost side of planning has not been 
examined with sufficient thoroughness and 
measurement is in a very elementary stage. 
Studies of community costs and benefits of 
planning, and of the relation of planning to 
the governmental fiscal status seem both to 
offer much promise. 

These measurements will provide the basis 
for determining whether a city is well 
planned. There is the further task of de- 
termining whether the planning body has 
done an efficient job within the limits im- 
posed on it by the laws, government, and 
administration of the community. Through 
such a study standards of good practice for 
planning administration can be developed. 


TIL 
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A Plan for Community Living’ 


By ROY S. BRADEN! 
Town Manager, Greenbelt, Maryland 


The first project of its kind in the United States, Greenbelt was built 
from scratch and is owned and operated by the federal government. 


HE American city has grown up with 

little or no advance planning, and in 

cities everywhere there is a hodgepodge 
of decaying residential districts, slums, ware- 
houses, wasted land, hot dog stands, tangled 
traffic, and damaged property values. Mil- 
lions of people, one-third of our entire popu- 
lation, are forced to live in ramshackle 
homes that are definitely substandard. Only 
in recent years have governmental agencies 
given any attention to housing, and what has 
been done is chiefly in the nature of apart- 
ment house projects within the limits of an 
existing city. The first experiment with 
building a town from “scratch” according to 
a plan embodying modern principles of de- 
sign and construction was launched on Octo- 
ber 1, 1937, when Greenbelt, Maryland; was 
opened to its “first settlers.” Because it is a 
demonstration project, Greenbelt should be 
of interest to other cities, to housing au- 
thorities, and to private industries. 

Located 12 miles from downtown Wash- 
ington, D. C., Greenbelt is completely sur- 
rounded by a broad girdle of parks and farm 
land protecting it from undesirable encroach- 
ment. Houses, land, and people have been 
put together in a planned way that will make 
for community living—this is the essential 
difference between Greenbelt and the ordi- 
nary town built on a basis of individual plan- 


* The opinions of the writer in this article are 
not made in the capacity of a representative of the 
town of Greenbelt or of the federal government. 


1Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Braden has had 20 years 
of public administrative experience including 
posts as superintendent of schools, county en- 
gineer, and city engineer in Pennsylvania; city 
manager of Hopewell, Virginia, 1924-31; county 
manager, Arlington County, Virginia, 1932-36. 
In addition to being town manager at Greenbelt, 
Mr. Braden is community manager for the Farm 
Security Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


ning. Moreover, every single activity and 
agency in construction and operation was 
carefully planned before actual work began. 
The present program is planned for 1,000 
homes, but the base utilities, streets, lake, 
and other recreation facilities have been 
planned for 3,000 units and an ultimate pop- 
ulation of 12,000. 

Greenbelt is planned as a community of 
“super blocks” with streets at the service 
side or what may be termed as “rear en- 
trances.” The front entrances to homes are 
known as the garden side, because the houses 
face central courts or parks. These super 
blocks vary in size from 15 to 20 acres and 
contain from 90 to 120 homes. The resi- 
dential area is located on a crescent shaped 
ridge, with the shopping center below and 
within the crescent. Still farther down within 
the crescent is a 20-acre athletic field and 
adjoining is an artificial lake, 25 acres in 
area, averaging 10 feet in depth and fed by 
more than 50 natural springs. It has been 
well stocked with game fish and also provides 
excellent facilities for boating and bathing. 
Near by is a wooded area of 2,000 acres in 
which the trails, picnic areas, and shelters 
will be built. 

Within each block is a complete system 
of walks and recreational areas with facilities 
for children to play without having to cross 
public streets. Pedestrian underpasses at 
busy streets provide protection for children 
going to school and adults going to the mer- 
cantile area. Special attention has been given 
to providing parking areas for automobiles. 
Space is available in open garages at $1.00 
per month and in lock-up garages at $2.00 
per month. For those who do not wish to 
use garages parking spaces are provided 
within easy walking distance of the houses. 
Adjacent to the business area are large park- 


[11] 
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ing lots where every person coming to the 
theater or to the stores can park his car 
without any charge. 

The dual purpose buildings in the town 
are a particular feature of the construction. 
There are two school buildings, a high school 
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and a grade school, and such facilities as 
home-making rooms, libraries, woodworking 
and laboratory rooms, auditoriums, gym- 
nasium, etc., will be used for school purposes 
during the day and for general community 
activities during evening hours under the 
supervision of trained directors. The town 
plans to sponsor a program of community 
activities that will provide recreation for all 
ages. Full-time directors will be in charge 
and every effort will be made to interest all 
persons in some form of indoor and outdoor 
activity. Super-block community programs 
will be sponsored, and gardening activities, 
both flower and vegetable, will be carried on 
with the assistance of the town gardener. 
Several forms of adult education will be car- 
ried on, depending of course upon the 
amount of interest shown by the people. 

The town is protected not only by its 
green belt, but also is carefully zoned to 
regulate the various agencies within its area. 
The planned business center, easily acces- 
sible to all dwellings, contains a food store, 
drug store, general merchandise store, res- 
taurant, barber shop, and beauty parlor, 
service garage, bus station, filling station, 
laundry agency, motion picture theater, post 
office, offices for doctors and dentists and 
other professional persons, and the town 
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administration building. Only one shop of 
each kind has been included in this com- 
mercial center, and precautions have been 
taken to avoid any possibility of monopolis- 
tic abuse. 

The entire mercantile area has been leased 
to the Consumer Distribution Corporation, a 
non-profit organization founded by Edward 
A. Filene, and it is operated on a co-oper- 
ative basis. The corporation will receive only 
actual expenses incurred in the two-year 
period during which the management of all 
commercial activities is under their control. 
All profits derived from the operation of 
these commercial facilities are returned to 
the people on the same proportion in which 
purchases are made. The Corporation has 
already started instruction work so that the 
community will be able to take it over at 
the end of the two-year period. The Corpo- 
ration has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
operation and management of the residential 
properties or with the administration of the 
town. The Corporation and any co-operative 
to which the stores may be turned over will 
pay as rent a percentage of the gross sales 
of the business. 

The town has a complete new system of 
roads and utilities. The sewerage system 
comprises a new disposal plant and inciner- 
ator, 16 miles of storm sewers, and 10 miles 
of sanitary sewers. The solids of the sewage 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY CENTER 


are eliminated by burning, and the effluent 
is chlorinized after passing through rock 
filters following aeration and settling. The 
incinerator is also used for the burning of 
garbage and refuse in the town. A water 
tower and an electric power distribution sys- 
tem have been built. All of these utilities 
have been designed to serve a total of 3,000 
houses. 
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The most important unit is the home. 
More than one-half of the present homes 
are group houses, all but 16 of which are 
two-story dwellings, with an average of 
four homes to a group. The remaining dwell- 
ing units are in apartments, and there are 
five detached houses of prefab- 
ricated design which rent for 
slightly more than the group 
houses. For each group of 
houses there is a central hot 
water heating system, and wea- 
therstats regulate the heat so 
that no one in the community 
has to worry about heat or hot 
water. Every house is equipped 
with an electric range, refriger- 
ator, and sanitary facilities. 
The homes were well built to 
keep down maintenance costs; 
in fact they are equal to homes 
costing from $15,000 to $20,- 
000. Lawns will be landscaped 
when completed, and every lawn will be kept 
mowed so that the town will present a uni- 
form appearance. A clause in the lease 
requires each resident to mow his lawn regu- 
larly, and if this is not done, the manage- 
ment will do the work and add the cost to 
the rent bill. 

Residents are selected from applicants 
whose incomes range from $1,000 to $2,200 
a year, and a thorough investigation is made 
to ascertain their need for better living con- 
ditions and their ability and willingness to 
adapt themselves to community life, together 
with a study of their past records. The 
families selected have a stable income, and 
a great majority of the people who have 
moved in are what may be termed “white- 
collar” workers, many with college degrees. 
Rentals range from $18 to $41 a month, 
with an average rental per dwelling unit of 
$31.23, including the heating both of the 
dwelling and of water. Electricity and water 
are billed separately on the basis of the 
amount used. Houses which rent for $39 
to $41 have seven rooms. 

Greenbelt operates under a council-man- 
ager charter which was enacted by the Mary- 
land legislature early in 1937, and under 
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which the first council of five members was 
elected on November 23 from a field of 12 
candidates. There were no campaign pledges 
or promises, and on election day when the 
candidates went to work in metropolitan 
Washington, they stopped at the polls only 
long enough to vote. Citizens 
who had lived in the town 10 
days prior to election were eligi- 
ble to vote, and of the 290 eligi- 
ble voters, 276 actually cast 
ballots. When occupancy is 
completed there will be more 
than 2,000 voters. The charter 
provides that the manager may 
also function as housing man- 
ager. 

All the buildings and other 
facilities will remain the prop- 
erty of the federal government, 
and the total revenue which 
the government will collect will 
be about $425,000 a year, 
which includes rents and utility rev- 
enues. Out of this amount, the govern- 
ment will make payments in lieu of taxes to 
the state, county, and town equal to the 
cost of services received. Payments made 
to the town will be its principal revenue 
and will cover the cost of police and fire 
protection, maintenance of lighting and 
streets and parks, and the operation of the 
sewerage system and garbage collection, to- 
gether with the water and electric utilities. 
The rents collected will also cover the cost 
of operation, maintenance, and repair of 
the house. and other structures. Provision 
is being made from the rents for a reserve 
for the replacement of heating and plumb- 
ing systems, refrigerators, ranges, and other 
fixtures which will wear out before the 
structures. It is estimated that the revenues 
will produce a substantial surplus which can 
be used to repay the federal government for 
its investment in the property. 

The entire Greenbelt project will cost 
about $14,000,000. The construction of the 
town was primarily a relief project, as 9,700 
men were given employment during the 23 
months that the town was under construc- 
tion. A careful study of the entire labor cost 
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indicates that $4,900,000 has been expended 
on account of the relief and rehabilitation 
aspects of the program over and above the 
cost which would normally be incurred for 
labor. It is estimated that when the project 
is completed, the equipment and surplus 
material available for sale will return ap- 
proximately $200,000 to the government. In 
addition, 8,180 acres of land have been ac- 
quired outside Greenbelt proper for protec- 
tion and expansion of the town. These three 
items together amount to approximately 
$5,800,000 which if deducted from the total 
cost leaves about $8,200,000 which can be 
charged to Greenbelt proper. 

The significance of Greenbelt and the 
similar communities that are being developed 
outside Milwaukee and Cincinnati, extends 
far beyond their own boundaries. The life 
of the community has hardly begun. The 
town was populated almost overnight, and 
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friendships must be formed and people must 
adjust themselves to entirely new surround- 
ings—so far the project is proving success- 
ful to a greater degree than had been hoped 
for. A chain of similar suburban communi- 
ties around the borders of other large cities 
would form continuous open spaces and pro- 
tect the city and each suburb from over- 
crowding and the sprawling, haphazard con- 
struction that is so common in suburban 
developments. The municipalities them- 
selves probably cannot undertake the devel- 
opment of such projects, but through mu- 
nicipal housing authorities which are being 
created and with the aid of the United 
States Housing Authority many cities will 
construct public housing projects within 
their limits. In the not very distant future 
public housing will take its important place 
in the calendar of municipal activities along 
with highways, public safety, and education. 


Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Competitive Bids for Employment of 
Professional Service 


Is it necessary or desirable for a city to 
receive competitive bids for the employ- 
ment of professional or technical service? 


M°t municipalities are required by 

state law or by charter to let contracts 
to the lowest responsible bidder only after 
advertising for bids upon proper notice. The 
purpose of these provisions is to protect tax- 
payers, permit them to have the benefit of 
competition in public buying, to keep the 
public advised of purchases, and to give in- 
terested persons an opportunity of bidding. 
But even where competitive bidding is re- 
quired on all contracts, it is generally not 
necessary to obtain competitive bids for the 
employment of professional people such as 
accountants, architects, attorneys, and engi- 
neers. This point of view has been quite 


consistently held by the courts of many 
states. For example, a New York court has 
held that it was not necessary to advertise for 
bids before entering into a contract with an 
engineer who was to prepare plans and esti- 
mates for the building of a proposed sewage 
disposal works (Bermeule vs. City of Corn- 
ing, 174 N. Y. S. 220, 186 App. Div. 206). 
Likewise, a Pennsylvania court has held that 
the statute requiring that municipal contracts 
for supplies, etc., be let to the lowest bidder 
is not applicable to an employment for legal 
services (Commonwealth vs. Tice, 274 Pa. 
447, 115 Atl. 316). Other court decisions 
relative to the exemption of professional 
services from requirements for bids are: 
accountants—Braaten vs. Olson (1914) 28 
N. D. 235, 148 N. W. 289, and Cochran 
County vs. West Audit Company (1928) 10 
S. W. 2 (d) 229; architects—Horgen vs. 
New York, 114 App. Div. 555, 100 N. Y. S. 
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68, Stratten vs. Allegheny County, 245 Pa. 
519, 91A 894; attorneys—Moorehead vs. 
Murphy, 94 Minn. 123, 102 N. W. 913; 
engineers—Newport News vs. Potter, 122 
Fed. 321. 

If the city should secure estimates from 
several firms of accountants, for example, 
there is no obligation to engage the lowest 
bidder. There have been important decisions 
holding that an auditor may be engaged even 
in the absence of an appropriation to pay 
for his services. Where no legal restrictions 
exist the legislative body is free to award 
contracts on any basis it sees fit. 

These exemptions from bidding are based 
primarily on the fact that professions require 
special skill or technical learning and no 
useful purpose would be served by requiring 
competitive bidding. The work performed 
by accountants, architects, engineers, and 
other professional people is of a personal 
nature and therefore should not be awarded 
on a competitive bid basis because then the 
selection may depend on price alone. Such 
competition, for example, may result in ob- 
taining auditors who will not make an ade- 
quate audit and may exclude responsible 
professional men who are not likely to enter 
competition where quality is not considered. 
There is also some question as to the advis- 
ability of requiring an auditor to file a bond 
for the faithful performance of the audit 
contract. In the final analysis, the work 
performed by prefessional or technical per- 
sonnel depends very largely on their train- 
ing, ability, and integrity. 


Should City or Firemen Pay for 


Uniforms? 


Should the city require firemen to pay for 
their uniforms and equipment? 


HE general practice in most cities is to 

require firemen to buy their own uni- 
forms, although a number of cities buy part 
of the outfit, such as coats, rubber clothing, 
and boots. It is quite common for a city to 
replace uniforms that are ruined in line of 
duty, even though the first outfit may not 
have been bought by the city. For example, 
in Flint, Michigan, the city buys all of the 


first outfit except shirts, rubber boots, and 
coats, and replaces them if ruined. In still 
other cities, such as Detroit, the city fur- 
nishes linens and pays the cost of laundry 
service, while the men furnish their own 
uniforms. However, Detroit solicits bids 
yearly and the men purchase their uniforms 
directly from the tailor selected. 

Other things being equal, the best prac- 
tice would seem to be for the city to buy 
all uniforms, fire boots, shirts, coats, caps, 
helmets, rubber clothing, and badges, and 
replace them when ruined in line of duty. 
In cities where the men must buy their uni- 
forms the city should require that they be 
bought at a place where they are made ac- 
cording to specifications. The city may find 
it desirable to have in the fire department a 
committee on uniforms to determine speci- 
fications. The central purchasing officer of 
the city can then advertise for bids and 
award the contract to the lowest bidder. The 
city probably can get lower bids if it as- 
sumes the obligation for paying the cost 
of uniforms and then collects from the men. 
The aim of the city should be to get as good 
quality uniforms as possible at the lowest 
price. This is substantially the practice fol- 
lowed in New York City except that the 
contractor, instead of the city, collects from 
the men. However, the better practice in all 
cities, as already stated, would be for the 
city to buy all uniforms and equipment 
rather than require the men to do so. 


Cities Entitled to Refunds on Federal 
Excise Taxes 


Under what circumstances are cities exempt 
from federal excise taxes, and how can re- 
funds be obtained? 


UNDER present regulations of the Treas- 

ury Department, municipalities are en- 
titled to an exemption from federal excise 
taxes on all articles liable to such taxes and 
tax refunds on purchases of the last four 
years. It is not necessary (as it was prior 
to October 1, 1935) that the materials be 
purchased for an essential governmental func- 
tion. The only requirement is that they be 
purchased for the use of the political unit. 
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Many local governments are thus enabled 
to save considerable sums by obtaining re- 
funds of these taxes. Not only can such tax 
exemptions be applied to future purchases, 
but refunds can be obtained up to four years 
after the date of purchase. However, to 
secure refunds on articles purchased be- 
fore October 1, 1935, the municipality must 
be able to prove that they were used for an 
essential governmental function. This means 
that purchases for a purpose or function gen- 
erally considered to be proprietary rather 
than governmental in nature, such as water 
or electric utilities, are exempt only since 
the above date. 

The manufacturer and dealer must pay 
the tax originally on all goods, and this tax 
is included in prices charged to the munici- 
pality. However, on receipt of an exemption 
certificate from the municipality, the dealer 
or manufacturer is authorized to deduct the 
tax, and he in turn will receive a refund from 
the Treasury Department. Municipalities 
cannot receive refunds directly from the fed- 
eral government, but must secure them from 
the dealer. The manufacturer or producer 
who originally paid the tax to the Treasury 
is the one who will eventually secure the 
refund from the Treasury. 

To secure the tax credits for either past 
or future purchases, the municipality should 
fill out a certificate in substantially the 
following form: 


EXEMPTION CERTIFICATE 


(For use by states, territories, or political sub- 
divisions thereof.) 


Oe ee Per ,193. 
(Date) 
The undersigned hereby certifies that he is 
recicckutaee tare pica gate useless aie wesene OC doscwrecsnumess 
(Title of officer) (State 
a ae at i a St and that he is 


territory, or political subdivision) 

authorized to execute this certificate and that 
the article or articles specified in the accom- 
panying order or on the reverse side hereof, 


(Name of Company) 
Ae re are pee ere for the exclusive use of 
(MAAC ae heeeeaNn see Weehes of 
(State, territory, or political subdivision) : 

It is understood that the exemption from tax 
in the case of sales of articles to the munici- 
pality under this exemption is limited to the sale 
of articles purchased for their exclusive use, and 
it is agreed that if articles purchased tax-free 
under this exemption certificate are used other- 
wise or are sold to employees or others, such 
fact must be reported to the manufacturer of 
the article or articles covered by this certificate. 
It is also understood that the fraudulent use of 
this certificate to secure exemption will subject 
the undersigned and all guilty parties to fine of 
not more than $10,000, or to imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or both, together with 
costs of prosecution. 


eee er eee eee ee ee eee ee eeeseeeseeseeeeeeeseeseee 


(Signature and title of officer) 

On future sales, fill out such a certificate 
when receiving an invoice for the commodi- 
ties purchased, deduct the amount of fed- 
eral excise tax and substitute for this the ex- 
emption certificate. Then the dealer or man- 
ufacturer will get a refund or can substitute 
the exemption certificate in lieu of cash on 
his next return to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. It is not necessary to secure 
printed forms; the above form can be typed 
or mimeographed and used by the city. 

Sums which may be saved by a municipal- 
ity by this method may be substantial over 
a period of years. Some of the federal excise 
taxes which are of importance to municipali- 
ties are: gasoline, 1 cent per gallon; lubri- 
cating oil, 4 cents per gallon; tires, 2% 
cents per pound; tubes, 4 cents per pound; 
trucks, 2 per cent of value; passenger cars 
and motorcycles, 3 per cent of value; acces- 
sories, 2 per cent of value; radios, 5 per 
cent of value. Complete rulings on this 
matter are to be found in Treasury Decision 
4605.— Ray MItLter, research assistant, 
Municipal Reference Bureau, University of 
Minnesota. 
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News of the Month 


Threat to PWA Power Plants 
Removed by Supreme Court 


A UNANIMOUS United States Supreme 

Court on January 3 removed the major 
obstacle to the construction of three score 
municipal and other power projects on which 
about $40,000,000 of PWA loans and grants 
has been tied up by injunctions. The long 
litigation has not ended, however, with a 
direct decision on the legality of PWA allot- 
ments for power projects. Instead, the 
Supreme Court dismissed the suits of the 
Duke Power Company and the Alabama 
Power Company on the ground that the 
plaintiffs did not have the requisite standing 
in court, either as injured competitors or as 
federal taxpayers, to question the constitu- 
tionality of the allotments. Thus the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
District of Columbia last May 10 was re- 
affirmed (see Pusitic MANAGEMENT, June, 
1937, page 180). 

Speaking for the whole Court, Justice 
Sutherland pointed out that the municipal- 
ities involved had the right under state law 
to engage in the power business in competi- 
tion with the complainant utility, which had 
not been given an exclusive franchise. The 
private power companies were declared to be 
basing their right to bring suit on “damage 
to something they did not possess—namely, 
a right to be immune from lawful municipal 
competition.” The Court further found that 
no conspiracy, fraud, malice, or coercion by 
the PWA was indicated. Citing the famous 
case Of Massachusetts v. Mellon, Justice 
Sutherland also held that although the power 
companies were taxpayers, the interest of a 
taxpayer in the moneys of the federal 
treasury was too remote to furnish sufficient 
basis for an appeal to the courts. 

Most of the projects affected by this latest 
court decision are for the construction or 
extension of municipally owned power plants 
which have been held up, in some instances 
as long as three years, by numerous injunc- 
tions secured by the private utility com- 
panies in state or federal courts. Thus, while 
the PWA approved 282 allotments for all 
types of power projects and distribution lines 
during the four years of its active existence, 


only about 125 such projects have been car- 
ried to completion. About 92 allotments 
were made for power plants in places where 
privately owned utilities are now operated, 
the remaining 190 (or more than two-thirds 
of the total) being non-competitive. The 92 
allocations for competitive power projects 
total $27,339,947 or less than 1 per cent of 
the number of all PWA allotments and less 
than 2 per cent of the amount. 

While the power of the PWA to approve 
further loans and grants has been termi- 
nated, the funds tied up in the 60 or more 
enjoined power projects can be released to 
the applicants. The Supreme Court de- 
cision will effectively discourage further 
litigation, since very few justiciable cases, if 
any, can now be brought. — JUANITA 
KERWIN Wit.1AMs, Washington, D. C. 


Single Unit Handles All Welfare 
Work on Area Basis 


|g foe YORK CITY on January 1 took 
steps to centralize in the department 
of welfare almost all of the city’s welfare 
activities, thus recognizing the permanent 
aspect of unemployment relief which has 
been administered by the Emergency Relief 
Bureau. Under the new set-up, “home re- 
lief” or “unemployment relief” will be added 
to the regular functions of the welfare 
department which include old age assistance, 
aid to the blind, veteran relief, shelter care 
for local homeless men, women, and children, 
care of destitute and neglected children, 
licensing of charitable solicitations, operation 
of a municipal camp for homeless men, wel- 
fare information, and other activities. Thus 
all forms of aid under the city’s welfare pro- 
gram will be centralized in one agency, ex- 
cept aid to dependent children, which 
remains the responsibility of the board of 
child welfare, and hospital care, which is the 
responsibility of the department of hospitals. 

In anticipation of the new management 
problems an experiment is being made to 
test the operations involved by decentraliz- 
ing administration. An experimental welfare 
center has been set up to administer all the 


[17] 
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forms of aid outlined above, including in- 
formation services regarding sources of pub- 
lic or private aid, to determine the best 
methods of decentralized administration for 
all types of relief. Similar centers will be 
established gradually in the various bor- 
oughs. The fundamental principles underly- 
ing the welfare center plan are: (1) 
centralization of responsibility for the admin- 
istration of public assistance; (2) decentral- 
ization of administration through welfare 
centers in the various boroughs; and (3) 
simplified and co-ordinated administration 
which has just been made possible by the 
amended public welfare law. 

Instead of having separate staffs to ad- 
minister different kinds of relief, it is pro- 
posed to administer all of these different 
types of aid through a single unit. This 
means that each investigator will be assigned 
to a geographical area and will handle all 
phases of public assistance in that atea. The 
greater opportunity for more effective service 
to the needy, for saving of time and effort on 
the part of both applicant and the agency 
worker, and for broadening and improving 
the skill, ability, and experience of the staff 
worker, is apparent. — WiLL1AM Hopson, 
commissioner of public welfare, New York 
City. 


More Economical Construction Al- 


lowed in New Building Code 


ERKELEY, California, recently adopted 

a new building code which became effec- 
tive on December 30, 1937. Replacing an 
ordinance passed in December, 1928, and 
subsequently amended, the 1937 edition of 
the Berkeley building code is patterned on 
the uniform code adopted by the Pacific 
Coast Building Officials’ Conference. Higher 
stresses in building materials are permitted, 
thus allowing for less expensive construction. 
Designed to bring uniformity into the build- 
ing practices of adjoining cities, the 1937 
edition as adopted in Berkeley is in its 
essentials similar to those now in effect in 
almost every city in the San Francisco Bay 
region. 

Thoroughly indexed and outlined, the new 
code is printed in a handy sized volume and 
consists of 343 pages. It is divided into 
eleven parts, which are subdivided into sec- 
tions for quick reference. The appendix 
includes useful information on subjects re- 
lated to the construction field such as weight 
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of building materials, excerpts from the 
California State Housing Act, and lists of 
documents for use with the building code. 
The volume is sold to the public at the cost 
of printing —ELmMeEr C. Row Ley, personnel 
and research assistant to the city manager 
of Berkeley. 


Toward a National Program for 
Municipal Airports 


| ace cities have adequate runways or 
other necessary facilities to take the 
projected airliners which air transport com- 
panies plan to put into service in 1938. Sev- 
eral cities have already been advised by 
airline companies that unless certain run- 
ways and other improvements are made 
their airports will be “skipped.” These new 
planes will require wide paved runways 
4,500 feet or more in length, and only a few 
airports have such facilities. While a num- 
ber of cities have recently issued bonds to 
improve their airports, municipal officials 
everywhere question the desirability of fur- 
ther expenditures along this line because 
there is no national program of airport 
development and no control of the industry. 
To develop a formula of national procedures 
in connection with this industry a meeting 
was held in Washington on December 6 
and 7 under the auspices of the United 
States Bureau of Air Commerce and at- 
tended by representatives of the federal 
government, municipalities, air line oper- 
ators, manufacturers, and other interests. 
The point of view of municipalities, pre- 
sented by the writer, may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The cities of this country have spent more 
than $300,000,000 to acquire the 738 municipal 
airports in existence on January 1, 1937. If the 
cost of depreciation, payments for interest and 
principal on airport bonds, and other items are 
included, not one of these airports is self-sup- 
porting. The landing facilities of many of these 
airports are already obsolete. Only a few years 
ago many cities voted large bond issues for 
airports, and many which received the highest 
ratings by the Bureau of Air Commerce now 
find their facilities inadequate. 

2. The building up of cities has been made 
possible largely by the development of trans- 
portation and communication. But the rapidly 
changing aviation industry has forced so many 
problems on cities that they are at a loss with 
regard to plans they should make for the future, 
and they desire to assist the federal government 
in every way possible in finding a solution. 
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3. The federal government in recent years 
has spent $12,000,000 in the providing of air- 
way beacon fields, radio broadcasting stations, 
and similar navigation airway aids. Many more 
millions have gone to operating companies in 
the form of air mail subsidies, and WPA reports 
$62,000,000 spent by it on 940 airports. Federal 
responsibility is of a general and continued 
scope, and not part of an emergency program. 
Airports are interstate and national in char- 
acter, and no power exists whereby local gov- 
ernments can create and derive any revenue 
from and develop any plans for such interstate 
business. Local airports also have federal sig- 
nificance because of the federal concern in air 
mail movements, its concern with the safety 
and with the regulation of all interstate carriers, 
as well as the indispensable part which airports 
play in the system of national defense. 

4. Apparently national systems of transpor- 
tation inherently require in their developmental 
stage public subsidy of one sort or another. The 
aviation industry may need further subsidy, but 
the problem is a national and not a local one. 
Continued subsidies through local funds are im- 
practicable. Local public credit has been used 
many times by private industry to finance rail- 
roads and real estate speculative activities, and 
the results have been almost without exception 
very sorry. Many cities are faced with the 
necessity of increased investments in their air- 
ports with no assurance that these investments, 
if made, will not in a few years become obsolete 
and useless. 

5. There is an immediate need for uniform 
planning and development of airports and the 
aviation industry as a whole. Consideration 
must be given to establishing maximum limits 
in the construction of airplanes and airports 
and within which the industry as a whole can 
develop and operate. Both the shipping and 
railroad industries have developed within cer- 
tain prescribed limits and improvements have 
always been made within these overall limits. 
Likewise, in the development of highways and 
the motor transport industry certain limits of 
construction have been prescribed. Serious at- 
tention should be given to possible limits in the 
aviation industry before arbitrary limits are 
imposed by action of taxpayers and municipal 
officials. 

6. The American Municipal Association be- 
lieves that national aviation plans should be 
developed, including construction, maintenance, 
and operation, on a national long-term scale, 
under a plan of federal aid similar to that 
granted in the field of highways and water ways, 
and based on the determination of the federal 
and interstate values of municipal airports to 
the end that the expense of the development 
and operation of municipal airports should be 
shared on a more equitable basis than hereto- 
fore. 


The conference discussed airport size, 
aircraft performance, and airport rating and 
regulations. Action was taken requesting 
the Bureau of Air Commerce to complete its 
survey of airports as soon as possible and 
report to Congress its definite recommenda- 
tions with regard to: (1) an expression of 
policy as to the proper and just participation 
and responsibility concerning the construc- 
tion, improvement, development, operation 
and maintenance of the national public sys- 
tem of airways and airports on the part of 
local, state, and federal governments; (2) a 
national master plan that will show the 
proposed location of the national system of 
civil airways; (3) a proposed national pro- 
gram with definite recommendations as to 
uniform definitions of terms used in discuss- 
ing aviation facilities, a workable plan for 
the joint financing of airports, and recom- 
mendations as to the joint responsibility for 
the mechanics of operating and maintaining 
these several units in the airport system. As 
a result of this conference the Bureau of Air 
Commerce has created an advisory commit- 
tee to counsel with it on the airport problem. 
The American Municipal Association has 
been requested to name a representative 
thereon, and the writer is serving in that 
capacity. — Ciirrorp W. Ham, executive 
director, American Municipal Association. 


Raise Employees’ Standard of Living 
by Change in Basic Pay Rates 


| objection to the Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota, plan of salary standardization most 
often heard is that it does not provide 
for increasing the standard of living of those 
employees who are not fortunate enough 
to be promoted to higher positions. About 
two months ago, however, the city council 
of Saint Paul put into effect a new feature 
of the plan providing for a definite increase 
in the standard of living of all city em- 
ployees. Since 1922 civil servants in the 
classified service have been paid under a 
salary standardization plan which is auto- 
matically adjusted on the first of January 
of each year to the rise and fall of the cost 
of living. These changes are ascertained 
from the periodic surveys made by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Under this scheme during the depression 
naturally the employees took annual salary 
reductions. Since 1935 the curve has turned 
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upward, and the employees have been get- 
ting increases. On January 1, 1938, however, 
the employees will receive two increases, 
first, the one based upon a raising of the 
standard of living, and secondly, the one 
adjusting their pay to meet the increase in 
the cost of living. 

Thus the maintenance of the employee’s 
purchasing power from year to year has 
been augmented by instituting the procedure 
for changing the worker’s standard of living. 
To change this standard the city council 
increased by $5.00 the 27 basic rates set up 
in the standardization plan. In connection 
with this change it is interesting to note 
that the net result of the increase will pro- 
vide for a greater benefit for the lower paid 
employees whose increase under this stand- 
ard of living adjustment will, in terms of 
percentage increase of the rates fixed for 
their positions, be from three to five times 
as much as the higher paid. ; 

The Saint Paul plan proves it can be aug- 
mented to obviate the former criticism that 
city employees are kept upon a constant 
standard of living, without changing any 
of the basic features of the plan—cC. P. 
HERBERT, director, St. Paul Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research. 


Combined Building, Fire, and 
Electrical Code in Small City 


"THE city of Winchester, Virginia, has 

recently prepared a combined building, 
electrical, and fire prevention code which 
the council is considering for adoption. The 
codes suggested by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters were used as a basis, with 
variations of course to meet local conditions. 
A careful study also was made of several 
other model codes as well as the codes of 
some cities. The three codes combined con- 
sist of 51 single-spaced mimeographed pages. 
Many detailed requirements generally in- 
cluded in such codes were omitted with the 
idea of including such matters in rules and 
regulations. The requirements of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters will be 
followed as accepted good practice where 
special rules are not adopted. Another rea- 
son for combining the three codes is that 
the building and electrical inspection will be 
under the supervision of the city engineer, 
and the fire prevention code is closely re- 
lated to building inspection. Moreover, it 
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was believed it would be easier to obtain 
adoption of three codes at one time than to 
bring each one up as a separate ordinance. 
The proposed code was submitted for ap- 
proval and criticism to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the National Fire 
Protection Association, the League of Vir- 
ginia Municipalities, and also to the building 
officials of several cities in the state—A. M. 
FIELD, city manager, Winchester, Virginia. 


New Jersey to Install and Maintain 
Traffic and Street Lights in Cities 


VER 1,500 municipal officials attended 

the twenty-third annual convention of 

the New Jersey State League of Municipal- 
ities, held at Atlantic City late in November. 
Under a new budget act all New Jersey 
municipalities began on January 1 to in- 
augurate a cash basis system and the session 
at which new problems under this law were 
discussed was attended by 925 municipal 
officials. Meeting at the same time were 
sessions of municipal clerks, assessors, build- 
ing inspectors, overseers of the poor, and 
engineers, attended by a total of 600 officials. 
The financing of relief remains one of the 
most difficult problems for cities since the 
state legislature is not convinced that relief 
is no longer an emergency. Municipalities 
during the last three months of 1937 in- 
curred relief expenditures of about $4,000,- 
000 but the state government had available 
only $272,000 to cover these costs. Some 
cities have found it impossible to borrow. 
Action was taken by the League asking 
for legislation to make the state highway 
department responsible for the construction 
and maintenance of adequate lighting facili- 
ties and for the installation and maintenance 
of traffic lights on city streets which serve as 
state highway routes, using $400,000 appro- 
priated for this purpose in 1937. The League 
also favored legislation (1) which would 
permit cities to retain a fair portion of the 
fines collected by local courts for violations 
of the state motor vehicle laws, and (2) to 
permit municipalities to create local housing 
authorities not subject to or restricted by a 
state housing authority and with full power 
to deal directly with the United States Hous- 
ing Authority. The League also approved 
proposals to ask the federal government 
(1) to make possible the rehabilitation of 
substandard homes in blighted areas, and 
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(2) to authorize public bodies to purchase 
under contracts entered into by the federal 
government, thus enabling such agencies to 
buy at the same price levels obtained by the 
federal government. 

There was a great deal of interest in pen- 
sion plans. There are now over 180 unsound 
pension systems in the state of New Jersey, 
with the state’s teacher pension and annuity 
fund and state employees’ retirement fund 
as the only pension systems actuarially 
sound. The state legislature in 1920 had 
provided that employees contribute 4 per 
cent and cities 4 per cent, but a study made 
by the League during the last year showed 
that 12 municipalities paid $1,025,806 in 
excess of the 4 per cent authorized by the 
legislature. Plans are being made for putting 
the existing pension plans on a sound basis. 
—S. S. KeNwortuHy, executive secretary, 
New Jersey State League of Municipalities. 


Candid Cameras Used in Assessment 
Survey 


6S iw candid camera has been conscripted 
for municipal service. Lucas County, 
Ohio, which includes the city of Toledo, has 
had eight crews of WPA-employed photog- 
raphers engaged in the task of taking pic- 
tures of the 90,000 buildings in the county 
as one phase of its reappraisal of all proper- 
ties for tax purposes. Every building in the 
county was photographed, and the pictures, 
one by one and one-half inches in size, have 
been pasted on block-unit maps. Negatives 
of the pictures are also on file so that if a 
question concerning a minute detail of a 
building ever arises, the pictures may be 
readily enlarged. The reassessment of county 
property required the services of a small 
army of WPA workers and deputy auditors 
who were carefully trained in the work be- 
fore the project was started. The county’s 
350 square miles include 155,000 parcels of 
property, 92,000 of which are in Toledo 
alone. , 

The first operation was to enter on printed 
cards the legal descriptions of each piece of 
property. Street addresses, which never be- 
fore had been used, also were entered on 
each card. Each parcel then was segregated 
into city blocks, and each block was given 
its special file folder containing property rec- 
ord cards of each parcel in the block. The 


city was divided into ten districts and the 
county into forty-eight districts to facilitate 
filing. Following this operation, the block 
folders were given to field crews composed 
of a deputy auditor and two WPA workers. 
The latter were not allowed to enter homes 
or to make estimates but confined their ac- 
tivities to measuring the dimensions of lots 
and buildings. To assure efficiency and ac- 
curacy, about 20 per cent of the reports were 
double-checked by inspectors. These field 
data were gathered together in a central 
office where statisticians, draftsmen, and 
clerks computed the cubic contents of build- 
ings, drew maps, and calculated building and 
land values for each of the parcels. 

In order to determine fair and equitable 
unit foot values in different blocks through- 
out the city, the county enlisted the services 
of several outstanding realtors as deputy 
auditors in their own sections of the city. In 
agricultural districts, prominent land-owning 
farmers acquainted with the value of farm 
land and familiar with its productivity were 
appointed as deputy auditors. As an added 
insurance of fairness, government records of 
land productivity in this area were checked 
also, and the Farm Bureau leaders and 
Grange heads were invited to give their 
opinions. 

The only step of the reappraisal yet to 
be completed is the combination of land 
values with the building values, after which 
Lucas County will have a true picture of its 
present real estate values——HA.LE T. SHENE- 
FIELD, county auditor, Lucas County Ohio. 


Municipal Home Rule Is Wiped Out 
in Arizona 


HOME rule was the keynote of the 

Arizona Municipal League meeting 
held late in November. In spite of the par- 
ticularly liberal language in the state con- 
stitution as to the powers of municipal 
corporations, cities and towns have for the 
last several years found themselves handi- 
capped and obstructed by the state at almost 
every turn. Sometimes it is the legislature, 
sometimes the courts, sometimes the admin- 
istrative body. For example, the state high- 
way department and the state industrial 
commission recently imposed the obligation 
of paying higher wages than contemplated 
at the time the municipal budgets were 
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adopted, and without consulting municipal- 
ities. The legislature in its last session made 
mandatory pay increases for firemen and 
policemen. The state supreme court in a 
recent paving decision not only disposed of 
provisions of the charter and ordinances but 
also the constitution and budget law in order 
to make a general charge against city funds 
of the delinquencies of the benefited prop- 
erty owners from the installation of special 
improvements. Lower courts have prevented 
the enforcement of city ordinances as to 
gambling and had wiped out of existence all 
possibilities of ordinances controlling the 
milk supply of municipalities. However, the 
supreme court, in City of Phoenix v. Bruen- 
inger, October 18, 1937, reversed a lower 
court and upheld the right of home rule 
charter municipalities to legislate with re- 
lation to milk when such regulations are in 
addition to requirements of the state dairy 
act. The state supreme court ip an old 
opinion laid down the principle that when- 
ever a city did anything that could have 
state-wide application it had overstepped its 
bounds. A committee was appointed to 
gather information and prepare a report on 
the home-rule question for the next meeting. 

The occupations tax brought considerable 
amusing but instructive comment. Nogales 
can’t collect from the attorneys and phy- 
sicians. Yuma, with the aid of the press, 
collected 100 per cent. Police Sergeant Burns 
of Bisbee reported that sometimes truckers 
refused to pay, but the answer to the prob- 
lem is found when they fail to park their 
trucks within a foot of the curb.—WALpDo 
E. Wattz, University of Arizona. 


Maine Towns Hold Contest on Annual 
Municipal Reports 


HE first annual convention of the Maine 

Municipal Association, held at Augusta 
on November 4 and 5, was attended by 433 
local officials representing 166 municipal- 
ities in the state, and by 86 state officials 
and guests. Departmental meetings were 
held for assessors, auditors and treasurers, 
city and town clerks, city and town man- 
agers, overseers of the poor, and tax col- 
lectors. Awards in the 1937 Maine town 
reports competition were announced, with 
first, second, and third places in each of 
eight population groups. The first place in 
the largest population group, towns over 
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3,000, was won by Camden, where Percy 
R. Keller is town manager; second place 
went to Winslow, with Dexter and Rumford 
tying for third place. New officers of the 
Association elected at the convention are: 
Mayor Elmer W. Campbell of Hallowell, 
president; Thomas P. Packard, chairman 
of selectmen at Houlton, vice-president; F. 
W. Ford, Jr., city manager of Auburn, Leo 
P. Hines, assessor at Portland, and Percy R. 
Keller, town manager of Camden, directors. 
— Roy H. Owstey, executive secretary, 
Maine Municipal Association. 


Police Departments Inaugurate 
Juvenile Crime Prevention Programs 


RICHMOND, Virginia, and El Paso 

County, Texas, recently inaugurated 
crime prevention bureaus which will attack 
the problem of reducing juvenile delin- 
quency. The Richmond bureau with a per- 
sonnel of four, including two policewomen, 
will concentrate on problem children, giving 
special attention to juveniles who figure in 
arrests as either principals or witnesses. 
The county sheriff in El] Paso County is ap- 
proaching the problem in a different man- 
ner, with inauguration of a_ ten-lesson 
“course” for high school boys that includes 
special training in police work, court pro- 
cedure, and criminal detection. The prin- 
cipals of all the high schools have been 
asked to co-operate, and it is expected that 
100 boys will be enrolled in the first class. 
The object is not to make policemen out of 
the boys, but to give them and their com- 
panions a better understanding of police 
problems and methods and incidentally to 
point out that “crime doesn’t pay.” 

The Salt Lake City and Toledo police de- 
partments are working on plans to reduce 
juvenile crime. Salt Lake City plans to 
enlist the co-operation of community agen- 
cies—a plan which resembles the system 
followed in Los Angeles County, California, 
where the crime prevention division of the 
police department is aided in correctional 
work by 63 co-ordinating councils represen- 
tative of social agencies and civic and church 
groups throughout the city. Among the 
numerous subdivisions in the Los Angeles 
County set-up are a liquor detail, which 
checks nightly on liquor-sale violations in- 
volving minors; a juvenile missing persons 
detail, which last year located and aided 
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nearly 8,000 runaway boys and girls; a 
juvenile traffic detail, for handling all traffic 
law violations committed by persons under 
18; and a “pre-delinquent” detail to check 
on juvenile loiterers found in suspicious 
situations. 

The recently created division of opera- 
tions, training, and personnel in the Toledo, 
Ohio, police department is manned for the 
present by three carefully trained patrolmen. 
One is assigned as a lecturer in schools on 
such subjects as safety, obedience, respect 
for rights of others, and regard for public 
and school property. A second patrolman 
is assigned to follow-up work with incorri- 
gibles and pre-delinquents. Excellent results 
have already been obtained with some 75 
juveniles who had criminal tendencies. A 
third patrolman supervises safety patrols 
and in this work contacts 125 schools, inter- 
views parents regarding such matters as 
hitchhiking, playing in the streets, etc. 


Compensation Claims and Rates 
Reduced by Investigation 


ARLY last year the city of Toledo, 
Ohio, employed a full-time, trained in- 
vestigator on workmen’s compensation claims 
against the city. The immediate effect was 
a lower premium on compensation insurance 
for municipal employees— reduced from 
$1.61 to $1.04 for each $100 of payroll ex- 
pense, the total premiums for 1937 being 
$30,000 as compared to $48,000 in 1936. 
Had the city received this lower rate in 1932, 
the five-year savings in premiums would 
have amounted to about $130,000. The rate 
reduction was ordered by the Industrial 


Commission of Ohio on the sole grounds that 
the city would investigate each claim and 
attend all hearings held before the commis- 
sion on the allowances of claims. Prior to 
the employment of the special investigator 
the city never defended claims and made no 
attempt to investigate alleged injuries. 

The full-time claim investigator found 
that the city has been paying compensation 
for years on injury claims not resulting from 
accidents incurred in city employment. In 
many instances employees were already phys- 
ically unfit when they were employed by 
the city. In one instance the city had al- 
ready paid $10,000 on one claim without 
substantial investigation. The city is there- 
fore investigating all accidents which have 
occurred over a period of years as to the 
type of work, frequency, and seriousness of 
accidents in each branch of work. It is ex- 
pected that as a result of this work, the 
different kinds of employment can be classi- 
fied according to the injury and risk, and 
another reduction in premium rates can be 
obtained. 

At present the city’s premium rate is based 
on all employees regardless of the class of 
work and the injury factor. This study will 
also indicate where the highest injury rates 
occur and enable the city to carry on a 
safety campaign. Another result of proper 
investigation and settlement of injury claims 
is that the city will not have to keep as large 
a reserve with the state industrial commis- 
sion for contingent cases. The city is inter- 
ested first in preventing injuries and second 
in seeing that adequate compensation is paid 
to employees injured in the city’s service — 
H. P. ELts, secretary, Toledo Commission 
of Publicity and Efficiency. 








Recent City Manager Appointments 





Joun A. C. Bocart 


John A. C. Bogart.— Appointed city 
manager of Fernandina, Florida, on October 
1, 1937. Born at Savannah, Georgia, on July 
15, 1904. Education: B.S.C.E., 1931, Uni- 
versity of Florida, with graduate work in 
1931 and 1932. Experience: manager of 
sewage plant, University of Florida, 1931- 
33; sanitary engineer, City of Gainesville, 
Florida, 1931-32; sanitary engineer, Brown 
& Bogart Company, 1932-33; director of 
operations for FERA in several Florida 
cities, 1932-35; sanitary engineer for FERA 
and WPA, Key West, 1935-36; engineer 
with the U. S. Navy, Charleston, South 
Carolina, 1936 to time of appointment as 
manager. 

E. H. Ford. — Appointed city manager 
of La Grande, Oregon, on August 10, 1937. 
Born at Greenville, South Carolina, on Au- 
gust 28, 1888. Education: high school and 
Wilson’s Business College at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Experience: in dairy and mercantile 
business for himself at Reedsport, Oregon, 
for the last 10 years, having served as pres- 
ident of the Reedsport Chamber of Com- 
merce for two years, and from 1929 to the 
time of appointment as city manager of 
La Grande was mayor of Reedsport, Oregon. 
He succeeds E. R. Ringo. 

P. J. Hernon.—Appointed city manager 
and town clerk of Dublin, Ireland, on No- 
vember 1, 1937. Born at Galway, Ireland, 
on January 26, 1889. Education: graduate 
of the National University, studied at St. 
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Ignatius College and University College at 
Galway, and one year of graduate study at 
the London School of Economics. Experi- 
ence: employed by a firm of importers and 
exporters, 1909-21, controlling a staff num- 
bering about 100 during the latter years; 
local government inspector for the Local 
Government Department of Ireland, 1921- 
23; commissioner to administer the affairs 
of Cork Union, 1923; one of three commis- 
sioners to administer the affairs of Dublin 
from 1924 until the restoration of the elected 
council in 1930, including one and one-half 
years as administrator of Dublin Union; 
and city manager of the borough of Dun 
Laoghaire, 1930 to time of appointment as 
manager at Dublin. 

C. W. Smedberg.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Greensboro, North Carolina, on De- 
cember 1, 1937. Born at Ishpeming, Mich- 
igan, on July 1, 1893. Education: B.C.E., 
University of Michigan, 1915; LL.B., 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. Experience: 
engineer, water works commission, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, 1919-20; office 
engineer, Carolina Engineering Company, 
Wilmington, North Carolina, 1920-24; super- 
intendent of plants and water department, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 1924-30; di- 
rector of public works and service, Greens- 
boro, 1930 to time of appointment as city 
manager. He succeeds Andrew Joyner, Jr., 
who resigned to become manager of the 
Greensboro News Company. 


[24] 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


ae vage gg All-Night Parking. In one of 
the few cases ever carried beyond the local 
police court, the United States (District) Court 
of Appeals recently sustained in the broadest 
terms the right of the commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to prohibit all-night parking 
at all times. The court also stated: “The time 
may soon come when it will be necessary to pro- 
hibit altogether the garaging of vehicles on the 
main highways of Washington city night or day, 
and we have no doubt of the power of the Dis- 
trict commissioners to make and enforce such 
regulations.” 


Sewage Gas for Power Production. The util- 
ization of gas generated by digesting sludge to 
produce power for use in the treatment works 
is rapidly growing. The proceedings of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers for June, 
1937, lists 31 cities using sewage gas for power 
production, among which are such cities as Los 
Angeles, Atlanta, District of Columbia, Grand 
Rapids, Durham (North Carolina), Wichita and 
Topeka (Kansas), Springfield (Illinois), and 
Ann Arbor and Escanaba (Michigan). 


Cities Check Income Tax Returns. Washing- 
ton, D. C., has added 4,500 new personal prop- 
erty accounts, extending taxes by some $400,- 
000, and Providence, Rhode Island, has virtu- 
ally doubled the personal property assessments 
through the use of the three-year old Costigan 
amendment which permits assessors to scruti- 
nize federal income tax returns. The National 
Association of Assessing Officers has prepared a 
report which enumerates the steps which must 
be taken by local assessing officers who wish to 
examine the returns which are available for 
one year after they are filed. 


Tax on Air-Conditioning. Air-conditioning of 
cities, according to the American Public Works 
Association, threatens to overtax existing sew- 
erage systems. Chicago is already suffering 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, and the National 
Association of Assessing Officers. 


from this condition. In Cincinnati it was an- 
nounced that the manager would consider rec- 
ommending to the council that a tax be levied 
on air-conditioning plants to finance the enlarge- 
ment of the city’s sewerage system. Columbus, 
Ohio, already has an ordinance providing a fee 
payment for air-conditioning installations. The 
installed cost of equipment sold by members 
of the Air Conditioning Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1937 exceeded an estimated total of 
$85,000,000, compared to $50,000,000 in 1936. 


Just Like Finding Money. Stuart Bailey, city 
auditor of Dallas, Texas, searched through the 
city records and found some city bonds which 
are callable. They can be paid now instead of 
many years later, with a consequent saving in 
interest of $5,600. Other cities may well search 
their records not only to find bonds which may 
be paid off before maturity but to see if others 
are outstanding which can be legally called and 
refunded at present low interest rates. 


Toward Less Tax Exemptions. The United 
States Supreme Court on December 6, 1937, 
broke a long line of practice when it upheld 
state taxation of contractors on federal con- 
struction projects, in cases which originated in 
Washington and West Virginia. Greater impor- 
tance is attached to the decisions when consid- 
ered along with current attempts of Congress 
to find some basis for taxation of state and 
local income and securities. 


Shorter Hours, More Policemen. The attor- 
ney-general of Pennsylvania recently ruled that 
Pennsylvania’s 44-hour week law applies to 
municipal employees. As a result many cities 
will have to add more men in their police and 
fire departments, which in turn will result in 
some cities in increased tax rates. 


Training Election Officials. The city of New 
Rochelle, New York, requires election officials 
to attend an annual school of instruction in 
respect to their duties. Those who fail to attend 
the training course are subject to removal. 


New Personnel Developments. Beverly Hills, 
California, has passed an ordinance establishing 
a civil service commission, and permitting the 
city to contract with any other city, county, or 
with a state department for the performance of 
personnel services. Santa Ana, California, voters 
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adopted civil service for the fire and police 
departments, and the city may contract with 
the state personnel board or the Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission for personnel 
services. 


Bicycle Regulations. Racine, Wisconsin, has 
5,200 licensed bicycles within the city limits. 
To spot such violations as riding on the side- 
walk, failure to have a light at night, or carry- 
ing others on handle bars, Racine has 25 safety 
patrol boys, who wear white-top black hats and 
badges to verify their authority. Infringements 
of the bicycle ordinance are reported to officials, 
offenders receive tickets, and each Saturday a 
special court is held where the patrol boy makes 
his charge. The rider is given an explanation of 
how his actions might have resulted in an acci- 
dent. Second offenders must appear in municipal 
court. 


Drunken Driver Decision. The judge of the 
town court of Greenwich, Connecticut, recently 
found guilty a person operating a motor vehicle 
while under the influence of liquor, without the 
testimony of witnesses. Moreover, the motor 
vehicle of the accused driver was not in opera- 
tion, but the driver when found was slumped 
over the wheel, with his feet on the brake and 
clutch. The defendant was fined $100 and costs 
and his license suspended. 


Dwelling Inspection By Firemen. The fire 
department in Malden, Massachusetts, has in- 
augurated a campaign of fire prevention inspec- 
tion of basements of all dwellings in the city 
by the uniformed fire force. 


Fire Department Activities. Los Angeles 
County has adopted a new building code which 
prohibits wooden-shingled roofs, and Schenec- 
tady, New York, is drafting a new building 
code. In Cincinnati, a recent epidemic of 
incendiary fires costing a number of lives was 
ended when the pyromaniacs were apprehended 
by a night patrol of nearly 200 firemen in plain 
clothes who volunteered their off-duty time. 
Dayton, Ohio, is revising its building code. 
Atlanta, Georgia, has adopted an anti-fireworks 
ordinance. 


Municipal Liquor Stores. Villages and fourth- 
class cities in Minnesota (population of less 
than 10,000) may establish municipal liquor 


stores. About 120 municipalities have taken 


such action and many others are contemplating 
entering the liquor business. Bemidji, with a 
population of 8,000, will realize a net profit of 
about $35,000 in 1937 from their municipally 
owned liquor stores, and Detroit Lakes, with a 
population of 3,675, will make a profit of about 
$16,000. 
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Life Insurance for Municipal Employees. 
Seventy-five employees of Mesa County, Col- 
orado, recently became eligible to life insurance 
of $1,000 each through a group policy issued 
by a leading life insurance company. The pol- 
icy is of a contributory type, the workers pay- 
ing part of the premium and the county assum- 
ing the remainder of the expense. 


Recreation in Manager Cities. Forty-nine per 
cent of the council-manager cities of over 
30,000 population in 1933 had year-around rec- 
reation programs as compared with 42 per cent 
of the mayor-council and 37 per cent of the 
commission-governed cities, according to a sur- 
vey just completed by the National Recreation 
Association. 


State Aid on City Purchasing. Municipalities 
in Pennsylvania, under laws passed this year, 
may obtain information on supplies and com- 
modities and their prices from the newly estab- 
lished state department of property and supplies 
which hopes to be able to negotiate contracts 
with the vendor supplying the state to permit 
municipalities to secure commodities at the 
same prices paid by the state. Municipalities 
in Pennsylvania may also establish joint pur- 
chasing agencies so that governmental units 
within a single county can pool their purchas- 
ing power and thereby secure lower prices and 
other advantages obtained by large quantity 
buying. 


Police Beat Studies. Cities large or small are 
eligible for WPA aid on “white-collar” projects 
of police beat studies and single fingerprint file 
installations. The police departments in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, Hartford, Connecticut, and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, have made studies of police beats 
as WPA projects, while single fingerprint file 
installations have been approved for Detroit and 
Cleveland. 


How to Reduce Interest Costs. Many mu- 
nicipalities pay excessive interest rates on short- 
term bank loans by borrowing from local banks 
at 4, 5, or 6 per cent, ignoring the fact that 
loans might be arranged through financial cen- 
ters at lower interest rates. One way to handle 
the matter is to ask the bond broker usually 
handling the city’s accounts to arrange a short- 
term loan, or the city itself, if the issue is large, 
may publicly advertise the same as it does for 
bonds. 


City and Town Forests. A total of 1,097 
towns and counties in 27 states now have com- 
munity forests totaling nearly three million 
acres, which produce fuel and timber, protect 
watersheds, provide recreation and wild life 
refuges. Massachusetts and Wisconsin have 
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laws which provide that state forestry depart- 
ments have general supervision of town and 
county forests. The state forestry department 
in Massachusetts has offered to map and make 
five-year plans for any town forest upon request 
from the town authorities, and over 100 such 
forests have been established. 


Relief on a “Loan” Basis. Milwaukee County, 
Wisconsin, recognizes that many needy persons 
have some assets of value and accept as col- 
lateral whatever assets are available. Since the 
plan was inaugurated in 1932 some 1,700 clients 
have borrowed relief money posting collateral 
worth $300,000. Of this number, 450 families 
have liquidated their collateral and reimbursed 
relief authorities in full. This collateral is never 
sold without the client’s consent. For example, 
a relief client who had a block of stock for 
which he had paid $800 in good times found 
himself destitute when his stock was worth only 
$245. The county granted him relief for three 
years, and in the meantime the value of this 
stock had risen to $1,540. He sold out, repaid 
$600 that had been advanced as relief, and had 
the remaining $940 to tide him over while he 
continued to search for a job. 


Health Districts in Indiana. A new district 
health department to serve Brown and Monroe 
Counties, Indiana, was established on October 1 
at Bloomington, Indiana. The Indiana state 
health department now has five district and one 
county health unit under its jurisdiction. 


Two-Way Police Radios. Two-way police ra- 
dio installations were recently completed in 
Moorestown, New Jersey; Allentown and Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania; Kenosha, Wisconsin; Mar- 
tinez, National City, and Pittsburg, California; 
Larchmont and Hempstead, New York; Steu- 
benville, Ohio; and the Alabama Highway Pa- 
trol. Two-way police radio experiments are be- 
ing made in Chicago, New York, Detroit, San 
Antonio, Fort Wayne, Rochester, Cleveland, 
Houston, Minneapolis, Syracuse, and Newark. 


Falsifying to Get Relief. Dayton, Ohio, on 
December 22, 1937, passed an ordinance pro- 
viding that any person who knowingly misrepre- 
sents any facts or makes a false statement in 
his application for relief will be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction will pay a 
fine of not less than $50 or more than $300, or 
be sent to jail for not more than six months, or 
both. The ordinance also provides that any 
employee of any relief agency who misrepre- 


sents any facts or makes any false statements 
or who sends a relief order to any persons other 
than those designated, or tries to influence the 
vote of a person on relief, will be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 


Architectural Control of Buildings. Some- 
time ago the property owners who have property 
along the street facing the capitol building in 
Sacramento agreed that when new structures 
were to be erected, the plans should be sub- 
mitted to an architectural board for review and 
approval prior to the issuance of the building 
permit. As a result the property owners along 
six blocks have agreed that the city planning 
commission should be the architectural board. 
A notification of the agreement is made part of 
the abstract at the time properties change hands. 


Anti-Picketing Ordinance Invalid. An emer- 
gency ordinance prohibiting picketing adopted 
at Long Beach, California, has been held invalid. 
The evidence submitted was to the effect that 
although labeled as an emergency ordinance, the 
council which enacted it intended to prohibit 
peaceful picketing. 


State Retirement Fund. In Minnesota, 48 
counties, 16 cities, and 13 school districts have 
accepted the terms of the public employees’ 
retirement law, and belong to the Public Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Association. Membership as 
of December 10, 1937, was 4,728 active mem- 
bers and 57 retired members. 


New York Saves on Street Lights. New York 
City has made large savings in street lighting 
costs by having unit prices for each of the 
following: (1) furnishing electric power to the 
lamps; (2) maintaining the lamps; (3) in- 
stalling and relocating equipment furnished by 
the city; and (4) equipment installed by the 
utility. Under this plan each element of cost 
may be judged separately. The adoption of 
this plan resulted in saving $2,095,162 in 1936 
as compared to the arrangement in effect in 
1934, 


Trailer Dental Clinics. Kentucky has recently 
put into operation two trailer clinics to provide 
dental care for school children. Each trailer has 
a staff of one dentist and one assistant and will 
go into every rural community in the state, 
drive up to the schoolhouses, clean each child’s 
teeth, give them a thorough inspection, and give 
instructions as to the care of the teeth. Dental 
clinics for children in urban communities have 
been set up in Ashland, Paducah, and Maysville. 








The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


THE A B C or Municipat Bonps. By Louis 
S. Lebenthal. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33 Street, New York. 1937. 166pp. 
$1.50. 

Devoid of technical terms and legal phrase- 
ology, this volume is very readable and should 
be helpful to municipal officials in connection 
with municipal bond matters. It makes clear 
many difficult matters in this field of finance, 
and it provides a good example of how to make 
municipal finance understandable to the layman. 


Europe AT Pray: A Stupy or RECREATION 
AND LeEIsuRE-TIME Activities. By L. 
H. Weir. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
67 West 44 Street, New York. 1937. 
589pp. $10. 

This comprehensive volume covers such sub- 
jects as town planning, small garden movements, 
forests and recreation, children’s playgrounds, 
light and heavy athletics, water sports, cultural 
use of leisure, youth hostel movement, and spe- 
cial leisure-time organizations in European 
countries. The text is copiously illustrated by 
photographs, drawings, and charts. 


EXEMPTION OF HOMESTEADS FROM TAXA- 
TION. By J. M. Leonard and Rosina 
Mohaupt. Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, Inc., 5135 Cass Ave- 
nue, Detroit. 1937. 30pp. 

The results of homestead exemption laws in 
various states are presented, and certain con- 
clusions are drawn with respect to the applica- 
tion of such a law to Michigan. 


How to Use Picrortat Statistics. By 
Rudolph Modley. Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33 Street, New York. 1937. 
170pp. $3. 

This is a handbook on the design and use of 
pictographs. It tells in clear detail just how to 
use this increasingly popular form of graphic 
presentation to present facts effectively. 


(1) SPEED AND AcciDENTs. 33pp. (2) 
Tests FOR Driver INTOXICATION. 
32pp. (3) Nicut AccipDENT HAzarps. 
Opp. (4) PEDESTRIAN CONTROL AND 
PROTECTION. 9pp. National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. 1937. Free. 

These four pamphlets constitute compre- 
hensive progress reports that were presented at 
the twenty-sixth National Safety Congress by 
committees of the street and highway traffic 
section. The report on intoxication presents 
definite recommendations which have already 
been adopted by a number of police depart- 
ments. 


Wuat Has TurRNING THE RELIEF BACK 
TO THE LocaL CoMMUNITY MEANT IN 
CINCINNATI? By Ellery S. Reed. The 
Community Chest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1937. 24pp. 15 cents. : 

The facts on what has happened in the 
Cincinnati relief situation. Another brief report 
by the same author, entitled An Experiment in 
Reducing the Cost of Relief, should be read in 
connection with this pamphlet. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


Census TRACTS IN AMERICAN CITIES (census 
tract manual). Howard W. Green and Leon 
E. Truesdell. United States Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. July, 1937. 8pp. 

City-STATE RELATIONS. Institute of Local and 
State Government, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 1937. 65pp. 

INVESTIGATING CITY GOVERNMENT IN THE LA 
GUARDIA ADMINISTRATION, 1934-37. Depart- 
ment of Investigation and Accounts, Mu- 
nicipal Building, New York City. 1937. 178pp. 

MUNICIPAL AND County LABor Boarps? Com- 
monwealth Club of California, Hotel St. 
Francis, San Francisco. 1937. 35pp. 25 cents. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 39TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
oF MicHIcAN MunicrpAL Leacue. The 
League, 205 South State Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 1937. 23lpp. $1.00. 


FINANCE 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC PRINTING IN 
THE States. Estal E. Sparlin. University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 1937. $1.25. 

County FINANCE IN THE SoutH. Frank W. 
Prescott. Arnold Foundation, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Texas. 1937. 33pp. 

Directory OF MunIcIPAL BoND DEALERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1936-37. Bond Buyer, 
67 Pearl Street, New York. 1937. 368pp. 
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THE PICK OF 


THE INVESTMENT MERITS OF AMERICAN Mu- 
NICIPAL Bonps. Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
201 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 1937. 
74pp. 

LICENSE AND OCCUPATIONAL TAXES IN TWENTY- 
EIGHT OREGON CiTiIEs. League of Oregon 
Cities, Eugene, Oregon. 1937. 17pp. 

A ReEporT ON REAL PROPERTY ASSESSMENTS IN 
PHILADELPHIA. Institute of Local and State 
Government, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 1937. 44pp. 

REPORT OUTLINING RECOMMENDED ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE AND FINANCIAL SYSTEMS AND PRO- 
CEDURES FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
PRroPperTY, CITY OF SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
Public Administration Service, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1937. 243pp. 

RESOURCES AND DEBTS OF THE ForRTY-EIGHT 
STATES, 1937. Edna Trull. Municipal Service 
Department, Dun & Bradstreet, 290 Broad- 
way, New York. 1937. 103pp. 

SuRVEY REPORT OF THE PURCHASING AND 
Stores DEPARTMENT. Los Angeles County 
Bureau of Efficiency, 1007 Hall of Records, 
Los Angeles, California. 1937. 202pp. 


PERSONNEL 


How To HANDLE GRIEVANCES. Glenn Gardiner. 
Elliott Service Company, 219 East 44 Street, 
New York. 1937. 52pp. 45 cents. 

Loca WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION, 1936. 
Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 1937. 83pp. 

PERSONNEL POLICIES IN PUBLIC HEALTH NURS- 
ING. Marian G. Randall. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1937. 
170pp. $2.00. 


PLANNING 


REGIONAL PLANNING, BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON- 
ANNAPOLIS AREA. Maryland State Planning 
Commission, Latrobe Hall, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 1937. 65pp. 40 cents. 

SELECTED REFERENCES ON ZONING. National 
Resources Committee, Washington, D. C. 
1937. 44pp. 

STREET TRAFFIC, City oF DETROIT, 1936-37. 
Michigan State Highway Department, Lans- 
ing. 1937. 313pp. 


HOUSING 


FINANCIAL SURVEY OF URBAN HousInc. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1937. 1245pp. $3.25. 

House TraliLers. Council of State Govern- 
ments, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. Decem- 
ber 10, 1937. 18pp. 50 cents. 


THE MONTH 29 


HOovuSING IN PHILADELPHIA, 1936. Philadelphia 
Housing Association, 1600 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1937. 23pp. 25 
cents. 

MANUAL OF TENANT SELECTION PROCEDURE. 
Management Branch, Housing Division, Pub- 
lic Works Administration, Washington, D. C. 
1937. Variously paged. 

THE WAGNER-STEAGALL PROGRAM—THE LOCAL 
Hovusinc AuTHority. Bleecker Marquette. 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1937. 12pp. 


WELFARE AND RELIEF 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL GRANTS TO 
States. V. O. Key, Jr. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
1937. 388pp. $3.75. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN REDUCING THE COST OF 
RevieFr. Ellery F. Reed. American Public 
Welfare Association, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1937. 10pp. 20 cents. 

INTERCITY DIFFERENCES IN Costs oF LIVING IN 
Marcu, 1935, 59 Citres. Margaret Loomis 
Stecker. Division of Social Research, Works 
Progress Administration, Washington, D. C. 
1937. 193pp. 

JUVENILE-CourT STANDARDS. United States 
Children’s Bureau. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1937. 10pp. 5 
cents. 

A MERIT SYSTEM FOR THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
SERVICES OF PENNSYLVANIA. Pennsylvania 
Committee on Public Assistance and Relief, 
Philadelphia. 1937. 57pp. 

A PRELIMINARY PLAN FOR SECURING A BETTER 
CO-ORDINATION OF THE GOVERNMENTAL 
Forces OF LOUISVILLE AND JEFFERSON 
CouNTy, IN COMBATING SOCIAL INSECURITY, 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND PARASITIC POVERTY. 
Burdette G. Lewis and Mrs. Robert Kutak. 
Special Commission, city hall, Louisville, 
Kentucky, 1937. 90pp. 

SMALL CLAIMS AND CONCILIATION CouRT; 
HEARINGS BEFORE THE .. . ON S. 1835. April, 
1937. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1937. 158pp. 

THE SocraL Security Act IN OPERATION. 
Birchard E. Wyatt and William H. Wandel. 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 
382pp. 1937. Obtainable from Graphic Arts 
Press, Inc., 914-20 Street NW, Washington, 
D.C. $3.50. 

STATE ENABLING LEGISLATION FOR LOCAL REC- 
REATION. Division of Recreation Projects, 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 1937. 44pp. 

SurvEY oF Los ANGELES County HEALTH De- 
PARTMENT, 1937. Carl E. Buck. Department 
of Budget and Research, 900 Hall of Records, 
Los Angeles. 1937. S8Opp. 
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WHEN CLIENTS ORGANIZE. Helen Seymour. 
American Public Welfare Association, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 1937. 38pp. 50 
cents. 

FIRE 


FirE EXPERIENCE AND FIRE PROTECTION RaAtT- 
ING OF OREGON Cities. Bureau of Municipal 
Research and the League of Oregon Cities, 
Eugene. 1937. 18pp. 25 cents. 

O1t BuRNER ORDINANCES. National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston. 1937. 14pp. 

UniFoRM MARKING OF FIRE HYDRANTS. 
(Adopted 1937). American Water Works 
Association, 29 West 39 Street, New York. 
1937. 2pp. 15 cents. 


POLICE 


CRIME CONTROL BY THE NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT. A. C. Millspaugh. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 1937. 306pp. 
$2.00. 

“DRUNKENNESS” DEFINED BY SCIENCE AND 
Law; Manuva. Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, City Hall, Los Angeles. 1937. 33pp. 

Gumwes TO TRAFFIC SAFETY. National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety. United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, 
D. C. 1937. 10 cents. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 






Narcotic ADDICTION AS A FACTOR IN PETTY 
LARCENY IN Detroit. E. C. Jandy and 
Maurice Floch. Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, Inc., 5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 1937. 23pp. 

TESTS FOR DRUNKEN Drivers. New York 
State Bureau of Municipal Information, city 
hall, Albany, New York. 1937. 30pp. 


UTILITIES 


GROUND-WATER SupPLiES. United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 1937. 24pp. 5 cents. 

List OF RETIREMENT UNITS FOR ELECTRIC 
UtititiEs. National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners. State Law Re- 
porting Company, 30 Vesey Street, New 
York. 1937. 2lpp. 85 cents. 

LocATION OF UNDERGROUND UTILITIES. Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 39 
Street, New York. 1937. 15pp. 40 cents. 

TypicAL Net MontTHLy BILLs FoR ELECTRIC 
SERVICE IN EFFECT JANUARY 1, 1937, IN THE 
STATE OF ARIZONA. Bureau of Engineering, 
United States Federal Power Commission. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1937. ilpp. 1937 rate series B. 5 
cents. Studies being issued for each state, 
5 cents each. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Mount LEBANON TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLVANIA 
(13,403). City Manager. F. W. Cooke, man- 
ager for the past seven years, has resigned his 
position to assume his old duties as secretary 
of the township. Duties cover supervision of all 
governmental activities. Special qualification is 
that of ability to manage a high-class strictly 
residential community which is a suburb of 
Pittsburgh. Salary range, $3,600 to $4,000 at 
start. Applications may be sent to Ronald L. 
Thompson, president, board of commissioners, 
710 Washington Road, Pittsburgh, 16, Penn- 
sylvania. 

APPOINTMENTS 


R. F. Acarp, city auditor of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, for the last eight years, has been appointed 
director of finance at Saginaw, Michigan. 


GLENDON J. Mowirt, director of finance at 
Saginaw, Michigan, for the past two years, has 
been appointed assistant to Harold D. Smith, 
budget director of the state of Michigan. 

Ross PoLttock, who has been research assis- 
tant with the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada for the past year, 
has been appointed to a position with the civil 
service department of the state of Michigan. 

LESTER C. SHEPHARD, who has been chief 
accountant for Public Administration Clearing 
House for the past two years, has been ap- 


pointed research investigator with the Los 
Angeles County Department of Budget and 
Research. 


Emit WACHTEL, personnel director and ex- 
aminer for the Civil Service Board at Phoenix, 
Arizona, has been appointed personnel director 
for San Diego County, California. 
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